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From the Penny Magazine. 
GALILEO. 

The 19th of February by some accounts, 
but according to the best authorities, the 15th 
is the anniversary of the birth of one of the 

test philosophers of modern times, the 
celebrated Galileo Galilei. He was born at 
Pisa, in 1564. His family, which, till the 
middle of the 14th century, had borne the 
name of Bonajuti, was ancient and noble, but 
not wealthy ; and his father, Vincenzo Galilei, 
appears to have been a person of very superior 
talents and accomplishments. He is the author 
of several treatises upon music, which show 
him to have been master both of the practice 
and ry of that art. .Galileo was the eldest 
of a family 6f six children, three ; 
three daughters, His boyhood, like that a 
Newton, and of many other distinguished cul- 
tivators of mathematical and physical science, 
evinced the natural bent of his genius by va- 
rious mechanical contrivances which he pro- 
duced ; and he also showed a strong predilec- 
tion and decided talent both for music and 
painting. It was resolved, however, that he 
should be educated for the medical profession ; 
and with that view he was, in 1581, entered at 
the university of his native town. He appears 
to have applied himself, for some time, to the 
study of medicine. We have an interesting 
evidence of the degree in which his mind was 
divided between this new pursuit and its ori- 
ginal turn for mechanical observation and in- 
vention, in the history of his first great dis- 
covery, that of the isochronism (or equal- 
timedness, as it might be translated) of the 
vibrations of the pendulum. ‘The suspicion 
of this curious and most important fact was 
first suggested to Galileo while he was attend- 
ing coll the motions of a lamp swinging 


,b 
from the re roof of the cathedral. It immediately | creased 


occurred to him that here was an excellent 
means of ascertaining the rate of the pulse; 

ingly, after he had verified the mat- 
ter by experiment, this was the first, and for a 
long time the only, application which he made 
of his discovery. He contrived several little 
instruments for counting the pulse by the vi- 
brations of a pendulum, which soon came into 
general use, under the name of Pulsilogies ; 
and it was not till after many years that it was 
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employed as a general measure of time. It 
was probably after this discovery that Galileo 
began the study of mathematics. From that 
instant he seemed to have found his true field. 
So fascinated was he with the beautiful truths 
of geometry, that his medical books henceforth 
remained unopened, or were only spread out 
over his Euclid to hide it from his father, who 
was at first so much grieved by his son’s ab- 
sorption in his new study, that he positively 
prohibited him from any longer indulging in 
it. Afler some time, however, seeing that his 
injunctions were insufficient to overcome the 
strong bias of nature, he yielded the point, 
and Galileo was permitted to take his own 
way. Having mastered Euclid, he now pro- 
eeeded to read the Hydrostatics of Archimedes ; 
after studying which he produced his first 
mathematical work, an Essay on the Hydro- 
statical Balance. His reputation soon spread 
itself abroad ; and he was introduced to one of 
the ablest of the Italiam mathematicians of that 
day, Guido Ubaldi,gpho, struck with his ex- 
traordinary knowledge and talents, recommend- 
ed him to the good offices of his brother, the 
Cardinal del Monte ; and by the latter he was 
made known to the then Grand Duke Ferdi- 
nand. ‘The road to distinction was now — 
to 


at 


versity of Pisa; and this situation he retained 
till 1592, when he was nominated by the Re- 
public of Venice, to be professor of mathe- 
matics for six years in their University of 
Padua. From the moment at which he re- 
ceived the first of these appointments, Galileo 
gave himself up entirely to science; and, al- 
though his salary at first was not large, and he 
was, consequently, in order to eke out his 
income, obliged to devote a great part of his 
time to | apteg teaching, in addition to that 
consumed by his public duties, his incessant 
activity enabled him to accomplish infinitely 
more than most other men would have been 
able to overtake in a life of uninterrupted 
leisure. ‘The whole range of natural philo- 
sophy, as then existing, engaged his attention ; 
and besides reading, observation, and experi- 
ment, the composition of numerous disserta- 
tions on his favourite subjects occupied his 
laborious days and nights. In 1598, he was 
re-appointed to his professorship with an in- 
salary; and in 1606, he was nomi- 
nated for the third time, with an additional 
augmentation. By this time he was so popu- 
lar as a lecturer, and was attended by such 
throngs of auditors, that it is said he was fre- 
quently obliged to ee from the largest hall 
in the university, which held a thousand per- 
sons, to the open air. Among the services 
which he had already rendered to science may 
be mentioned his contrivance of of an instru- 
ment for finding proportional lines, similar to 







Gunter’s scale, and his re-discovery of the 
thermometer, which seems to have been known 
to some of the ancient philosophers, but had 
long been entirely forgotten, But the year 
1609 was the most momentous in the career 
of Galileo as an enlarger of the bounds of 
natural philosophy. It was in this year that 
he made his grand discovery of the telescope 
—having been induced to turn his attention to 
the effect of a combination of magnifying 
glasses, by a report which was brought to him, 
while on a visit at Venice, of a wonderful in- 
strument constructed on some such principle, 
which had just been sent to Italy from Hol- 
land. In point of fact, it appears that a rude 
species of telescope had been previously fabri- 
cated in that country; but Galileo, who had 
never seen this contrivance, was undoubtedly 
the true and sole inventor of the instrument in 
that form in which alone it could be applied to 
any scientific use. The interest excited by 
this discovery transcended all that has ever 
been inspired by any of the other wonders of 
scienee. After having exhibited his new in- 
strument for a few days, Galileo presented it 
to the senate of Venice, who immediately re- 
elected him to his professorship for life, and 
doubled his salary, making it now one thou- 
sand florins, He then constructed another 


examine the heavens. He had not ong directed 


it to this, the field which has ever since been 
its principal domain, before he was rewarded 
with a succession of brilliant discoveries. The 
four satellites, or attendant moons of Jupiter, 
revealed themselves for the first time to the 
human eye. Other stars unseen before met 
him in every quarter of the heavens to which 
he turned. Saturn showed his singular en- 
compassing ring. ‘The moon unveiled her 
seas and her mountains. The sun himself 
discovered spots of dark lying in the midst of 
his brightness. All these wonders were an- 
nounced to the world by Galileo in the succes- 
sive numbers of a publication which he enti- 
tled the ** Nuncius Sidereus, or Intelligence of 
the Heavens,”’ a newspaper undoubtedly unri- 
valled for extraordinary tidings by any other 
that has ever appeared. In 1610, he was 
induced to resign his professorship at Padua, 
on the invitation of the grand duke of ‘Tuscany, 
to accept of the appointment of his first mathe- 
matician and philosopher at Pisa. Soon after 
his removal thither, Galileo appears to have 
for the first time ventured upon openly teach- 
ing the Copernican system of the world, of the 
truth of which he had been many years before 
convinced. This bold step drew down upon 
the great philosopher a cruel and disgraceful 
persecution which terminated only with his 
life. An outcry was raised by the ignorant 
bigotry of the time, on the ground that in 
maintaining the doctrine of the earth’s motion 
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round the sun, he was contradicting the lan- 
guage of Scripture, where, it was said, the 
earth was constantly spoken of as at rest. The 
day is gone by when it would have been ne- 
eessary to attempt any formal refutation of this 
absurd notion, founded as it is upon a total 
misapprehension of what the object of the 
Scriptures is, which are intended to teach men 
morality and religion only, not mathematics or 
astronomy, and which would not have been 
even intelligible to those to whom they were 
first addressed, unless their language, in regard 
to this and various other matters, had been 
accommodated to the then universally prevail- 
ing opinions. In Galileo’s day, however, the 
church of Rome had not learned to admit this 
very obvious consideration. In 1616, Galileo 
having gone to Rome, on learning the hostility 
which was gathering against him, was gra- 
eiously received by the pope, but was com- 
manded to abstain in future from teaching the 
doctrines of Copernicus. For some years the 
matter was allowed to sleep, till, in 1632, the 
philosopher published his celebrated Dialogue 
on the two Systems of the World, the Ptole- 
maic and the Copernican, in which he took 
but little pains to disguise his thorough con- 
viction of the truth of the latter. The rage of 
his enemies, who had beén so long nearly 
silent, now burst upon him in a terrific storm. 
The book was consigned to the Inquisition, 
before which formidable tribunal the author 
was forthwith summoned to appear. He ar- 
rived at Rome on the 14th of February, 1633. 
We have not space to relate the history of the 
process. It is doubtful whether or no Galileo 
was actually put to the torture; but it is cer- 
tain, that on the 2lst of June he was found 
guilty of heresy, and condemned to abjuration 
and imprisonment. Hisactual confinement in 
the dungeons of the holy office lasted only a 
few days; and after some months, he was 
allowed to return to his country seat at Arcetri, 
near Florence, with a prohibition, however, 
against quitting that retirement, or even admit- 
ting the visits of his friends. Galileo sur- 
vived this treatment for several years, during 
which he continued the active pursuit of his 
philosophical studies, and even sent to the press 
another important work, his Dialogues on the 
Laws of Motion. The rigour of his confine- 
ment, too, was after some time much relaxed ; 
and although he never again left Arcetri, (ex- 
eept once for a few months,) he was permitte 
to enjoy the society of his friends in his own 
house. But other misfortunes now crowded 
upon his old age. His health had long been 
bad, and his fits of illness were now more fre- 
quent and painfulthan ever. In 1639, he was 
struck with total blindness. A few years 
before the tie that bound him most strongly to 
life had been snapt by the death of his favourite 
daughter. Weighed down by these accumu- 
lated sorrows, on the 8th of January, 1642, 
the old man breathed his last, at the advanced 
age of seventy-eight. For a full account of 
Galileo—of what he was, and what he did— 
the reader ought to peruse his life in the 
‘¢ Library of Useful Knowledge,” from which 
the above rapid sketch has been abstracted. 
‘Fhe subject of the philosopher and his times 
is there treated in ample detail, and illustrated 
with many disquisitions of the highest interest. 





From the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
SLAVERY IN CUBA. 


A volume* has just been published of a very 
singular character, and of great interest. By 
means of it a few more of the secrets of the 
prison-house have made their escape into 
general notoriety. But the most remarkable 
circumstance is, that it introduces us to the 
acquaintance of a Cuban slave of high native 
endowment and poetical genius. Juan ’ 
although now happily free—his name, never- 
theless, is concealed, lest the publication of 
this volume should be to his injury at Havana 
—was a slave for thirty-eight years. Amidst 
the utmost disadvantages he taught himself to 
write, he acquired excellence in drawing, he 
showed taste in modelling, he wrote a history 
of his own life, and he composed verses—nay, 
poetry, and that of a high order too. With 
advantages of culture, this man must have 
taken a high rank among persons of literature 
and taste. In the small space which we can 
allot to our notice of this publication, we can- 
not afford many extracts ; otherwise we should 
delight in acquainting our readers with the 
modes of his self-culture; but we must make 
good our commendation of his poetical genius 
by citing a stanza or two. Our selection shall 
be from an ode, entitled Religion. 

Yes, tho’ in gloom and sadness I may rise, 

One blessed strain can soothe my troubled soul ; 

No sooner wakened than with streaming eyes, 

Upward I look, and there I seek my goal. 

Soaring in spirit o’er the things of earth, 

The spark imprisoned bursts its bonds of clay ; 
I feel delight above all haman mirth, 

And, wrapt in love, I live but then to pray. 

To thee, dear Father !—mighty and supreme ! 

Immense ! eternal! infinite! and blest! 

O! how the grandeur of the theme doth seem 

T’ enlarge my thoughts, and to inflame’my breast. 
Hail, blessed faith ! thou only hope. and trust, 

Solace most sweet, and stay of hope most sure; 
Thou sole support and shield of the opprest, 
The week, the wronged, the wretened, and the poor. 





In thee I find all purity and peace, 
All truth and goodness, wisdom far above 
All worldly wisdom, might beyond increase, 
And, yet surpassing these, unbounded love. 
O! that its light were shed on those whose deeds 
Belie the doctrines of the church they claim ; 
Whose impious tongues profane their father’s creeds, 
And sanction wrong, e’en in religion’s name. 


O God of mercy! throned in glory high, 
O’er earth and all its miseries look down ! 


d | Behold the wretched, hear the captive’s cry, 


And call thy exiled children round thy throne! 
There would I fain in contemplation gaze 
On thy eternal beauty,and would make 
Of love one lasting canticle of praise, 
And ev'ry theme but that henceforth forsake.—pp. 
102 and 104. 


JHan’s account of his own life is a piece of 
autobiography beautifully executed, and deeply 
interesting. It is, Dr. Madden tells us, a per- 
fect picture of slavery in Cuba; and truly it is 
a most melancholy one. We can give but a 
single specimen. 

‘** When I recovered sufficiently, my first des- 
tiny was to be a page, as well in Havana as in 
Matanzas. Already I was used to sit up from 
my earliest years the greatest part of the night, 
in the city, either at the theatre, or at parties, 
or in the house of the Marquis M H 











* Poems by a slave in the island of Cuba, &c. 





and the Sefioras C., from which we went out 
at ten o’clock, and after supper play began, 
and continued till eleven or twelve; and at 
Matanzas, on the days appointed, and some- 
times not, when they dined at the house of the 
Count J., or in that of Don Juan M., and 
generally to pass the evening in the house of 
the Seiioras G., in which the most distinguish- 
ed persons of the town met and played at tre- 
cillo, malilla, or burro. While my lady played, 
I could not quit the side of her chair till mid- 
night, when we usually returned to the Molino. 
If during the tertullia I fell asleep, or when 
behind the volante, if the lanthorn went out by 
accident, even as soon as we arrived the may- 
oral, or administrador, was called up, and I 
was put for the night in the stocks, and at day- 
break I was called to an account, not as a boy; 
and so much power has sleep over a man, that 
four or five nights seldom passed that I did not 
fall into the same faults. My poor mother and 
brothers more than twice sat up waiting for 
me while I was in confinement, waiting a sor- 
rowful morning. 

‘* She, all anxiety when I did not come, used 
sometimes to leave her hut, and, approaching 
the door of the infirmary, which was in front 
of the place allotted to the men where the 
stocks were, on the left hand side, at times 
would find me there; and would call to me, 
‘ Juan!’ and I sighing, would answer her ; and 
then she would say outside, ‘ Ah, my child !’ 
And then it was she would call on her husband 
- ~ grave—for at this time my father was 

ead. 

‘« Three times I remember the repetition of 
this scene, at other times I used to meet my 
mother seeking me—once above all, a memo- 
rable time to me—when the event which fol- 
lows Ncsoacell 

“« We were returning from the town late one 
night, when the volante was going very fast, 
and I was seated as usual, with one hand hold- 
ing the bar, and having the lanthorn in the 
other, I fell asleep, and it fell out of my hand: 
on awaking I missed the lanthorn, and jumped 
down to get it, but such was my terror, I was 
unable to come up with the volante. I follow- 
ed, well knowing what was to come, but when 
I came close to the house, I was seized by Don 
Sylvester, the young mayoral. Leading me 
to the stocks we met my mother, who, giving 
way to the impulses of her heart, came up to 
complete my misfortunes. On seeing me she 
attempted to ingnire what I had done, but the 
mayoral ordered her to be silent, and treated 
her as one raising a disturbance. Without re- 
gard to her entreaties, and béing irritated at 
being called up at that hour, he raised his hand, 
and struck my mother with the whip. I felt 
the blow in my own heart! To utter a loud 
cry, and, from a downcast boy, with the ti- 
midity of one as meek as a lamb, to become all 
at once like a raging lion, was a thing of a 
moment—with all my strength I fell on him 
with teeth and hands, and it may be imagined 
how many cuffs, kicks and blows were given 
in the struggle that ensued. 

‘My mother and myself were carried off, 
and shut up in the same place; the two twin 
children were brought to her, while Florence 
and Fernando were left weeping alone: in_the 
hut. Scarcely it dawned, when the meforal, 
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of me and my mother, and led us as victims 
to the place of sacrifice. I suffered more 
punishment than was ordered, in consequence 
of my attack on the mayoral. But who can 
describe the power of the laws of nature on 
mothers? The fault of my mother was, that, 
seeing they were going to kill me, as she 
thought, she inquired what I had done, and 
this was sufficient to receive a blow and to be 
further chastised. At beholding my mother in 
this situation, for the first time in her life, (she 
being exempted from work,) stripped by the 
ne > thrown down to be scourged, 
overwhelmed with grief and trembling, I asked 
them to have pity on her, for God’s sake ; but, 
at the sound of the first lash, infuriated like a 
tiger, I flew at the mayoral, and was near 
losing my life in his hands.’’—pp. 63—66. 
In warmly commending this noble-minded 
man to the further acquaintance of our readers, 
we need scarcely inform them that he has not 
written in English. His compositions are 
translated from the Spanish by Dr. Madden. 
In addition to these, the volume contains two 
vigorous and effective sketches in verse by that 
gentleman himself, entitled the Slave-trade 
Merchant, and the Sugar Estate; and in an 
appendix, are added several valuable and im- 
portant papers, illustrative of slavery in Cuba. 


Considerateness towards Domestics. 
From ** The Women of England,” by Sarah Stickney Ellis. 


The considerateness I shall attempt to define 
is one of the highest recommendations the fe- 
male character can possess; because it com- 
bines an habitual examination of our own 
situation and responsibilities, with a quick dis- 
cernment of the character and feelings of those 
around us, and a benevolent desire to afford 
them as much pleasure, and spare them as 
much pain, as we can. A considerate woman 
therefore, whether surrounded by all appli- 
ances and means of personal enjoyment, or 
depending upon the use of her own hands for 
the daily comforts of life, will look around 
her, and consider what is due to those whom 
Providence has placed within the sphere of her 
influence. 

Servants are generally looked upon, by 
thoughtless young ladies, as a sort of house- 
hold machinery, and when that machinery is 
of . sufficient extent to operate upon every 
branch of the establishment, there can be no 
reason why it should not be brought into exer- 
cise, and kept in motion to any extent that may 
not be injurious. This machinery, however, 
is composed of individuals possessing hearts 
as susceptible of certain kinds of feeling, as 
those of the more privileged beings to whose 
comfort and convenience it is their daily busi- 
ness to minister. They know and feel that 
their lot in this world is comparatively hard ; 
and if they are happily free from all presump- 
tuous questionings of the wisdom and justice 
of Providence in placing them where they are, 
they are alive to the conviction that the burden 
of each day is sufficient, and often more than 
sufficient, for their strength. 

In speaking of the obligation we are under 
to our domestics for their faithful services, it is 
no uncommon thing to be answered by this 
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unmeaning remark: ‘ ‘They are well paid for| in the charm which binds her to this world— 


what they do:”’ as if the bare fact of receiving 
food and clothing for their daily labour, placed 
them on the same footing with regard to com- 


fort, as those who receive their food and 
clothing for doing nothing. 


There is also another point of view in which 
this class of our fellow-creatures is very un- 
fairly judged. Servants are required to have 
no faults. It is by no means uncommon to 
find the mistress of a family, who has enjoyed 
all the advantages of moral and even religious 
education, allowing herself to exhibit the most 
unqualified excess of indignation at the petty 
faults of a servant, who has never enjoyed 
either; and to hear her speak as if she was 
injured, imposed upon, insulted before her 
family, because the servant, who was engaged 
to work for her, had been betrayed into imper- 
tinence by a system of reproof as much at 
variance with Christian meekness, as the retort 
it was so well calculated to provoke. 

Women of such habits, would perhaps be a 
little surprised, if told, that when a lady 
descends from her own proper station, to 
speak in an irritating or injurious manner to a 
servant, she is herself guilty of impertinence, 
and that no domestie of honest and upright 
spirit will feel that such treatment ought to be 
submiited to. 

On the oiher hand, there is a degree of kind- 
ness blended with dignity, which servants, 
who are not absolutely depraved, are able to 
appreciate; and the slight effort required to 
obtain their confidence is almost invariably 
repaid by a double share of affectionate and 
faithful service. 

The situation of living unloved by their 
domestics ig one which I should hope there 
are few women capable of enduring with in- 
difference. The cold attentions rendered with- 
out affection, and curtailed by every allowable 
means, the short unqualified reply to every 
question, the averted look, the privilege stolen 
rather than solicited, the secret murmur that is 
able to make itself understood without the use 
of words—all these are parts of a system of 
behaviour that chills the very soul, and forces 
upon the mind the unwelcome conviction, that 
a stranger who partakes not in our common 
lot, is within our domestie circle; or that an 
alien who enters not into the sphere of our 
home associations, attends upon our social 
board ; nay, so forcible is the impression, as 
almost to extend to a feeling that an enemy is 
amongst the members of our own household. 

How different is the impression produced 
by a manner calculated both to win their con- 
fidence and inspire their respect. The kind 
welcome after absence, the watchful eye, the 
anticipation of every wish, the thousand little 
attentions and acts of service beyond what are 
noted in the bond—who can resist the influence 
of these upon the heart, and not desire to pay 
them back—not certainly in their own kind 
and measure, but in the only way they can be 
returned consistently with the relative duties of 
both parties—in kindness and consideration ? 

It is not, however, in seasons of health and 
prosperity, that this bond between the different 
members of a family can be felt in its full 
force. There is no woman so happily cir- 
cumstanced, but that she finds some link broken 


some shadow cast upon her earthly pictures, 
The best beloved are not always those who 
love the best; and expectation will exceed re- 
ality, even in the most favoured lot. There 
are hours of sadness that will steal in, even 
upon the sunny prime of life; end they ave 
not felt the less, because it is sometimes im- 
possible to communicate the reason for such 
sadness to those who are themselves the cause. 
In such cases, and while the heart is in some 
degree estranged from natural and familiar fel- 
lowship, we are thrown more especially upon 
the kindness and affection of our domestics, 
for the consolation we feel it impossible to live 
without. They may be, and they ought to 
be, wholly unacquainted with the cause of our 
disquietude ; but a faithfully attached servant, 
without presuming beyond her proper sphere, 
is quick to discern the tearful eye, the gloomy 
brow, the countenance depressed ; and it is at 
such times that their kindness, solicitude, and 
delicate attentions, might often put to shame 
the higher pretensions of superior refinement. 

In cases of illness or death, it is perhaps 
more especially their merit to prove, by their 
indefatigable and unrequited assiduities, how 
much they make the interest of the family their 
own, and how great is their anxiety to remove 
all lighter causes of annoyance from inter- 
ference with the greater affliction in which 
those around them are involved. ‘There is 
scarcely a more pitiable object in creation than 
a helpless invalid, left entirely to the care of 
domestics, whose affection never has been 
sought or won. But, on the other hand, the 
readiness with which they will sometimes sa- 
crifice their needful rest, and that, night after 
night, to watch the feverish slumbers of a fret- 
ful invalid, is one of those redeeming features 
in the aspect of human nature, which it is 
impossible to regard without feelings of admi- 
ration and gratitude. 

The question necessarily follows,—how are 
our domestics to be won over to this confidence 
and affection? It comes not by nature, for no 
tie, except what necessarily implies authotity 
and subjection, exists between us. It cannot 
come by mutual acts of service, because the 
relation between us is of such a nature as to 
place the services almost entirely on their side, 
the benefits derived from such services on 
ours. It comes then by instances of consider- 
ation, showing that we have their interests at 
heart in the same degree that we expect them 
to have ours. We cannot actually do much 
for them, because it would be out of our pro- 
vince, and a means of removing them out of 
theirs ; but we can think and feel for them, 
and thus lighten or add weight to their burdens, 
by the manner in which our most trifling and 
familiar actions are performed. 

In a foregoing chapter, 1 have ventured a 
few hints on the subject of manners, chiefly as 
regards their influence amongst those who meet 
us upon equal terms in the social affairs of life. 
The influence of the manner we choose to adopt 
in our intercourse with servants, is of such 
importance as to deserve farther notice than 
the nature of this work will allow. 

There is a phenomenon sometimes witnessed 
at the head of a well-appointed table, from 
which many besides myself have no doubt 
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started with astonishment and disgust. A well- 
dressed, well-educated lady, attired in the most 
becoming and fashionable costume, is engaged 
in conversing’ with her friends, pressing them 
to partake of her well-flavoured viands, and 
looking and speaking with the blandest smiles ; 
when suddenly one of the servants is beckoned 
towards her, and with an instantaneous ex- 
pression of countenance, in which is con- 
cealed the passion and the imperiousness of a 
whole life-time, he is admonished of his duty 
in sharp whispers that seem to hiss like light- 
ning in his ears. The lady then turns round 
to her guests, is again arrayed in smiles, and 
prepared again to talk sweetly of the sympa- 
thies and amiabilities of our common nature. 

There is, it must be confessed, a most objec- 
tionable manner which blends familiarity with 
confidence; and this ought to be guarded 
against as much in reproof as in commenda- 
tion; for it cannot be expected that a mistress 
who reproves her servant with coarseness and 
vulgarity, will be treated with much delicacy in 
return. The consideration I would recommend, 
so far from inviting familiarity, is necessarily 
connected with true dignity, because it implies, 
in the most undeviating manner, a strict regard 
to the relative position of both parties. Let us 
see, then, in what it consists, or rather let us 
place it in a stronger light by pointing out in- 
stances in which the absence of it is most gene- 
rally felt. 

here are many young ladies, and some old 
ones, with whom the patronage of pets appears 
to be an essential part of happiness; and these 
pets, as various as the tastes they gratify, are 
all alike in one particular—they are all trouble- 
some. If a lady engages her servants with an 
understanding th 
domestic animals, no one can accuse her of in- 
justice. But if, with barely a sufficient num- 
ber of domestics to perform the necessary 
labour of her household, she establishes a me- 
nagerie, and expects the hard-working servants 
to undertake the additional duty of waiting upon 
her pets—perhaps the most repulsive creatures 
in existence to them—such additional service 
ought at least to be solicited as a favour; and 
she will have no right to feel indignant, should 
the favour be sometimes granted in a manner 
neither gracious nor conciliating. 

When a servant who has been all day labour- 
ing hard to give an aspect of comfort and clean- 
liness to the particular department committed 
to her care, sees the young ladies of the family 
come home from their daily walk, and, never 
dreaming of her, or her hard labour, trample 
over the hall and stairs withont stopping to rid 
themselves of that incumbrance of clay, which 
a fanciful writer has classed amongst the “ mi- 
series of human life,” is it to be expected that 
the servant who sees this, should be so far un- 
influenced by the passions of humanity, as not 
to feel the stirrings of rage and resentment in 
her bosom? And when this particular act is 
repeated every day, and followed up by others 
of the same description, the frequently recur- 
ring sensations of rage and resentment, so natu- 
rally excited, will strengthen into those of ha- 
bitual dislike, and produce that cold service and 
grudging kindness which has already been de- 
scribed. 

There are thousands of little acts of this de- 





scription, such as ordering the tired servants, at 
an unseasonable hour, to prepare an early 
breakfast, and then not being ready yourself 
before the usual time—being habitually too late 
for dinner, without any sufficient reason, and 
having a second dinner served up—ringing the 
bell for the servant to leave her washing, cook- 
ing, or cleaning, and come up to you to receive 
orders to fetch your thimble or scissors, from 
the highest apartment in the house—all which 
need no comment; and surely those servants 
must be more than human who can experience 
the effects of such a system of behaviour, car- 
ried on for days, months, and years, and not 
feel, and feel bitterly, that they are themselves 
regarded as mere machines, while their comfort 
and convenience is as much left out of caleula- 
tion, as if they were nothing more. 





at they are to wait upon her 
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In our paper of the 9th of this month we in- 


serted, by request, the annual report of the so- 
ciety for the relief of worthy, aged, indigent 
coloured persons. 


It ought to have been men- 
tioned that this amiable charity pertains to the 
city of New York, from whence the report 
was forwarded for insertion. It is the more 
needful that this oversight be noticed, as we 
find several persons here have made enquiry, 
with a disposition to contribute, on the suppo- 
sition that the institution was located in this 
city. The circumstance naturally leads to the 
consideration whether an institution of similar 
character is not called for among us. It must 


be expected that there are frequent instances of 


decrepit, poverty-stricken, and deserving old 
age among our numerous coloured population, 
not exactly coming within the design of the 
public provision, in which the kindly ministra- 
tions of such an institution might soothe and 
mitigate the rigours of declining years. We 
merely throw out the hint. 


We have examined with no small degree of 


interest, a neatly executed re-print of a recent 
English work, by Sarah S. Ellis, (late Stick- 
ney,) entitled “* The Women of England, 
their Social Duties, and Domestic Habits.” 
It is a closely printed duodecimo, of about 250 
pages: the publisher, Herman Hooker of this 
city, N. W. corner of Chesnut and Fifth street. 
Under the name of Sarah Stickney, the author 
is already favourably known to many of our 
readers as the writer of several publications of 
distinguished merit; and the volume before us 
partakes of the same vigour of thought and 
practical good sense which characterise her 
prior productions. ‘Though adapted chiefly to 
the meridian of England, and the benefit of her 
own country women, yet many wholesome les- 
sons and strikingly instructive remarks, of uni- 
versal application, will reward a perusal. 


In the editorial which heads the narrative of 
the Scottish Snow Storm, inserted last week, 
it is said, ‘* the account is transferred from the 
Farmers’ Cabinet, in which it is given without 
reference to the source whence derived.”” We 


have since discovered that in the article which | 





























immediately precedes the narrative in the Cabi- 
net, it is duly quoted from Low’s work on 


British cattle. 


SELECT SCHOOLS. 
We understand that the spring term of these 


schools will commence on Second day, the 


8th of Secord month, about which time it is 


expected the boys’ school will be removed to 


the commodious building lately erected for its 
accommodation, in Cherry street, between 
Eighth and Ninth streets. 

t is hoped that the inereased advantages 
which will be afforded by the central location, 
and convenient arrangements of the new house 
—the extended course of instruction contem- 
plated—and the reduced price of tuition in this, 
as well as in the girls’ school, will operate as 
additional inducements to our members to avail 
themselves of the opportunity thus provided, 
of giving their children a liberal, and at the 
same time a guarded education. 

Itis very important that new scholars should 
enter at the commencement of the term. 


INSTITUTE FOR COLOURED YOUTH. 

A suitable person is wanted to take charge of 
and instruct the pupils at the Institute for Co- 
loured Youth. Friends who intend to apply 
for the station, will please do so early, to either 
of the subscribers. 

Blakey Sharpless, No. 50 north Fourth 
street; M. L. Dawson, N. W. corner Tenth 
and Filbert streets; Wm. Biddle, N. W. cor- 
ner Eleventh and Arch streets ; Joseph Scatter- 
good, No. 14 Minor street. 

Philada. 1st mo. 20th, 1841. 





Drep, on the 16th of last month, Saran E., daughter 
of David and Elizabeth Hoag, of Peru, N. Y., a 
nearly twenty-eight. Her tfulness, from child- 
hood, endeared her to her relatives and friends, and 
she endured the various stages of consumption with 
great patience. About a year before-her death, she 
was remarkably favoured with a prospect of heaven, 
and the glorious felicity therein enjoyed ; and near the 
same time she became as a little child, experiencing 
the work of regeneration by the Holy Spirit, and so 
great was the light and favour shown to- her, that (she 
said,) she could not express it. On hearing an account 
read in “The Friend” of the resignation and dying 
expressions of a friend, she said, it seems stra to 
me that every body cannot feelso. Speaking at differ- 
ent times of those who deny the Saviour, she said, 
what comfort can they take—what enjoyment can they 
have; and lamented that any should doubt the neces- 
sity of being born again. was favoured to keep 
her mind so steadfast on divine things, that a few 
hours before her close, her physician asking her many 
questions respecting her readiness for her change, she 
acknowledged that she was ready, that she had per- 
formed her duties to her friends, for which faithfulness 
she expressed great peace, and that she had felt. Jesus 
to be her friend, and near to her, ever since she gave 
up to serve him. She dropped many expressions that 
evinced her anxiety to leave this-world for a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory. The doctor 
informing her, he thought her end was near, and that 
when her strength failed to relieve her lungs, she could 
not continue long. She calmly replied, it has partly 
failed me to-day. She remained in a state of watchful 
waiting, until her redeemed spirit was released from its 
tabernacle of clay; and, we believe, that because her 
Redeemer liveth, she lives also ! 

——, at her residence in Peru, N. Y., on the 24th 

of 12th month, 1840, Grace Hattock, 61. 
, on the 12th instant, at Milton, Wayne county, 
Indiana, Hannan Roserts, formerly of this city. She 
was the daughter of Daniel Roberts of this city, de- 
ceased. 
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Advice tending to promote the preservation 
of Friends in the Truth. By Isaac Pen- 
INGTON. 


Dear Friends—Dearly beloved and honoured 
in the Lord, because of his honourable presence 
and power, which is so preciously manifest- 
ed and found to be among you in your meet- 


ings. 

Blessed be the Lord, who hath thus gathered 
you, and given your hearts to meet together to 
feel his precious presence and power, and to 
wait to do his will therein, as he shall please 
to call, and make your way clear thereto. And 
blessed be the Lord, who doth encourage and 
reward you daily, and make your meetings 
pleasant and advantageous to your own souls, 
and towards the seasoning and holy watching 
over the several respective places where your 
lot is fallen. 

O what could the Lord do more for his peo- 
ple, than to turn them to that pure seed of life, 
which will make them all alive, and keep them 
all in life and purity ; and then to make use of 
every living member in the living body, as his 
Spirit shall please to breathe upon it, and his 
power actuate it! And, indeed, there is need of 
all the life and power to the body, which the 
Lord sees good to bestow on any member of 
it; every member of the body having life 
given it, not only for itself, but likewise for 
the use and service of the body. Only, dear 
Friends, here is to be the great care, that every 
member keep within the limits of life, wherein 
its capacity and ability of service lies, and out 
of which it can do no real service for God, or 
to the body. 0, therefore, eye life, eye the 
power, eye the presence of the Lord with your 
spirits, that he may go along with you, and 
guide you in every thought ye think, in every 
word ye speak, in reference to his work and 
service. 

And mind, Friends, what is now upon me 
to you; it is one thing to sit waiting to feel 
the power, and to keep within the limits of the 
power thus far; and another, yea, and harder, 
to feel and keep within the sense and limits of 
the power, when ye come to act. Then, your 
reasonings, your wisdom, your apprehensions, 
have more advantage to get up in you, and to 
put themselves forth. O, therefore, watch 
narrowly and ra apg against the forward 
part, and keep back to the life, which though 
it rise more slowly, yet acts more surely and 
safely for God. 

O wait and watch to feel your keeper keep- 
ing you within the holy bounds and limits, 
within the pure fear, within the living sense, 
while ye are acting for your God; that ye may 
only be his instruments, and feel him acting in 
you. Therefore, every one wait to feel the 
judge risen and up, and the judgment set in 
your own hearts; that what ariseth.in you 
may be judged, and nothing may pass from 
you publicly, but what hath first passed the 
pure judginent in your own breasts. And let 
that holy rule of the blessed apostle James be 
always upon your spirits, ‘‘ Let every one be 
swift to hear, slow to speak, slow to wrath.” 
O let not a talkativeness have place in any of 
you; but abide in such gravity, modesty, and 
weightiness of spirit, as becomes the judg- 


Lord. Ye can never wait too much for the 
power, nor can ye ever act too much in the 
power; but ye may easily act too much with- 
out it. 

The power is the authority and blessing of 
your meetings, and therein lies your ability to 
perform what God requires; be sure ye have 
it with you. Keep back to the life, keep low 
in the holy fear, and ye shall not miss of it. 
You will find it easy to transgress, easy to set 
up self, easy to run into sudden apprehensions 
about things, and one to be of this mind, and 
another of that; but feel the power to keep 
down all this, and to keep you out of all this; 
every one watching to the life, when and where 
it will arise to help you, and that ye may be 
sensible of it when it doth arise, and not ina 
wrong wisdom oppose it, but be one with it. 
And if any thing should arise from the wrong 
wisdom in any, ye may be sensible of it, not 
defiled or entangled with it, but abiding in that 
which sees through it and judges it; that so 
life may reign, in your hearts and in your 
meetings, above that which will be forward, 
and perking over the life, if ye be not very 
watchful. 

So, the Lord God of my life be with you, 
and season your hearts with his grace and 
truth, and daily keep you in the savour there- 
of; that ye may be blessed by him, and a 
blessing in his hands; all that is evil and con- 
trary to truth being kept down in your own 
hearts, ye will be fit to keep down evil in the 
minds and hearts of others ; and if any thin 
be unsavoury any where, it will be searche 
into, judged, east out, and the recovery of the 
soul which hath let it in sought, that, if possi- 
ble, it may be restored: and then ye will 
know the joy of seeking out and bringin 
back the lost sheep. And be tender to others 
in true compassion, as ye would be tendered 
by others, if ye were in their conditions. 

There is that near you which will guide 
you; O wait for it, and be sure ye keep to it; 
that being innocent and faithful, in following 
the Lord in the leadings of his power, his 
power may plead your cause in the hearts of 
all his tender people hereabouts ; and they may 
see and acknowledge, that your meetings are 
of God—that ye are guided by him into that 
way of service in his holy fear, in which he 
himself is with you, and by the moving of his 
Holy Spirit in your hearts, hath engaged you. 
Be not hasty either in conceiving any thing in 
your minds, or in speaking it forth, or in an 
thing ye are to do; but feel him by his Spirit 
and life going along with you, and leading you 
into what he would have any of you, or every 
one of you do. If ye be in the true feeling 
sense of what the Lord your God would have 
done, and join with what is of God, as it riseth 
in any, or against any thing that is not of God, 
as it is made manifest among you; ye are all 
in your places and proper services, obeying the 
blessed will, and doing the blessed work of the 
Lord your God. 

So, my dear Friends, the Lord be with you, 
and guide you in this, and in all that he shall 
further call you to; and multiply his presence, 
power, and blessings upon you, and make your 
meetings as serviceable to the honour of his 
name, as he himself would have them, and as 


ment-seat of the Spirit and power of the| you yourselves can desire them to be. 


Your Friend and brother in the tender 
truth, and in the pure love and ss 


19th of 5th month, 1678. 


The British Journal, No. 30 of 1723, gives 
the following character of Robert Barclay’s 
Apology. 

‘*T am not ashamed to own, that I have, 
with great pleasure, read over Mr. Barclay’s 
Apology for Quakerism, and do really think it 
to be the most masterly, charitable, and reason- 
able system that I have ever seen. It solves 
the numerous difficulties raised by other sects, 
and by turns thrown at one another, shows all 
parts of Scripture to be*wniform, and consist- 
ent; and, as Sir Isaac Newton, by allowing 
him gravitation, has accounted for all the phe- 
nomena of nature ; so, if we allow Mr. Barclay 
those operations of the Spirit, which the 
Quakers pretend to feel, and which, he says, 
every man in the world has, and may feel, if 
he watches its motions and does not suppress 
them: then I think all the jangling, vain ques- 
tions, numerous superstitions, and various 
oppressions, which have plagued the world 
from the beginning, would cease, and be at an 
end.” 


Extract from the late Governor Livingston’s 
Observations, published in the American 
Museum of 1790, vol. 8, page 255, intend- 
ed as a counter-balance to Cotton Mather 
and Asa Rand’s aspersions of the character 
of George Fox. 


‘I doubt not that the gospel may be preach- 
ed, and successfully preached, without this 


g|immense apparatus of human erudition; an 


— that hath but too often proved the 
unhappy means of inflating with literary pride, 
and terminated in that wisdom ‘ by which the 
world knew not God;’ while it arrogantly 
despised, as ‘the foolishness of preaching,’ 
that by which it pleased God to save them 
that believe. Indeed, I know it may, because 
it has been, and still is. The apostles had not 
this kind of preparation. Except St. Paul, 
they were all illiterate fishermen or mechanics ; 
and George Fox alone has, without human 
learning, done more towards the restoration of 
real, primitive, unadulterated Christianity, and 
the extirpation of priestcraft, superstition, and 
ridiculous unavailing rites and ceremonies, than 
any other reformer in protestant christendom 
has with it. But the apostles and primitive 
evangelists were, you say, in preaching the 
ospel, illuminated and directed by the Holy 

irit ; and therefore wanted not the assistance 
of systematic codes, and folio volumes of 
eabalistical criticisms. They were so; and 
who dare, in modern times, or at any time, 
preach that same gospel without the like illu- 
mination and direction? If, without it, he 
pretends to preach any gospel, I am sure it 
would be a gospel of his own making, or that 
of his scholastic preceptors.”’ 


Justiee Hotham, who received George Fox 
kindly at his house, said, “‘ If God had not 
raised up this principle of light and life which 
he [G. F.] preached, the nation had been 
over-run with ranterism, and all the justices in 
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the nation could not have stopped it with all 
their laws, ‘ because,’ said he, ‘ they would 
have said as we said, and done as we com- 
manded, and yet have kept their own princi- 
ple still.””"—George Fox’s Journal, 3d edi- 


or exalted above that diffident, child-like state, 
in which the humble followers of the Lamb 
delight to abide ; because therein they are capa- 
ble of knowing his voice from that of a stranger; 
and receive strength to follow Him through the 
several dispensations of probation he is pleased 


cautious of disclosing its condition (as in the 
night) to the various reputed watchmen ; lest 
they, either through uncharitableness or un- 
skilfulness, wound instead of heal; by unveil- 
ing to the unregenerated the secret conflicts it 
endures, or direct it to other objects, instead of 
informing it where to find him whom it seeks. 

‘* These observations occurring to my mind, 
I hope you will receive them in gospel love, in 
which I think they are communicated. I now 
conclude, with desiring, that if any instability 
has appeared in your conduct, you may for the 
future keep more close to the divine guide ; 
that you may be clothed with wisdom and 
h, and witness salvation and peace to 
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It is remarkable, that Baxter himself, whose 
controversy lay for many years against the 
doctrine of the Spirit, as it was so prominently 
held forth by our honourable predecessors, 
should, latterly in life, have been brought thus 
far to acknowledge :—* I am now,” he says, 
‘* much more apprehensive than heretofore of 
the necessity of well grounding men in their 
religion, especially of the witness of the in- 
dwelling Spirit—for I more sensibly perceive, 
that the Spirit is THe Great 
Christianity to the world.— Orme’ s 
Life of Baxter, vol. 2, page 349. 


‘**Many times since I saw your faces have 
I looked towards you, and I wish I could say 
I have beheld all keeping their habitations in 
the Lord. But, alas ! instead of that, has there 
not been a swerving aside, and building again 
that which you had taken some good steps 
towards abolishing; which, whosoever does, 
makes himself a transgressor? 
query, why halt ye between two opinions? I 
believe this to be one cause of your weakness, 
and, I fear, if persisted in, will prove your 
I believe it was the merciful de- 
sign of the Almighty to redeem you from a 
dependency on mortals, and to bring you to 
wait for the immediate teachings of his Spirit, 
and to confide in his power, from a lively sense 
of its sufficiency : and had you simply followed 
Him, his almighty arm had been exalted to the 
bringing down of your enemies, and the en- 
larging of your understandings; so that you 
would not only have seen that there was light, 
but the miraculous cure of blindness had been 
perfected, and in the light you would have dis- 
cerned objects clearly. Here you would have 
grown in Christian experience, and ‘having 
received the holy unction, you would have 
found as you abode under it, that you needed 
not that any man should teach you, for that this 
anointing was sufficient to instruct in all things. 
And here you would have been able to distin- 
guish betwixt words accompanied with, and 
those without, the power of God, by the dif- 
ferent effects each had in the soul: the one 
tending to quicken unto God, and the other to 
bring death over the spiritual life. 
to the nature of things, a ministry out of the 
life of the gospel can only beget its likeness : 
it may fill the head with notions, but can never 
replenish the soul with grace. But as it is the 
business of the enemy to delude the judgment 
with false appearances, he will endeavour, by 
puffing up the mind with vain conceits, to 
make a likeness of the effects of truth. 

‘The head being stored with knowledge, 
and Christianity in part understood in theory, 
by working upon the imagination, the poor 
deluded creature may boast of visions and en- 
jeyments, and, soaring on the wings of decep- 
tion, may abound in rapturous expressions ; 
but though he may talk of God and Christ 
from morning till evening, it is but warming 
himself at a fire of his own kindling, being 
destitute of the efficacy of grace. 

“Truth has a natural tendency to humble 
all the faculties of the soul, to make it ‘ rejoice 
with trembling,’ and to clothe it with meekness, 
resignation and contrition; in which state it 
seeks to repose itself on the breast of the 
Beloved; or in silent adoration to bend before 
his throne, and in tenderness pour forth itself 
in mental prayer, or praises; but to address 
him verbally, with awful reverence and self-diffi- 
dence, knowing it is presumption so to do but 
from the movings of his spirit. 
deprived of his presence, it seeks him sorrow- 
ing; but as it advances in experience, is 


‘‘T am your real friend, 
“ Catu. Payton. 
“* Dudley 16th third month, 1752.” 


Whatever effect this Epistle and the labours 
of John Churchman may have had for a time, 
it appears that they soon passed away, for sub- 
sequently Catharine Payton remarks :—* I 
note upon this Epistle, that, although for a time 
there appeared a degree of convincement of 
the truth amongst these people, they were so 
scattered, that scarcely one of them steadily 
and uniformly abode upen its foundation to the 
So true is it, as she remarks upon 
another occasion, ‘‘ many are shaken by the 
power of truth, but few are steadily concerned 
to build upon its foundation.” 


A Seeking People at Cardiff, Wales. 


“ They ran well for a time.” 


About a century ago, in Cardiff, Wales, 
there was a people who had been measurably 
brought to perceive the preciousness of some 
of the testimonies held by our religious So- 
ciety. In 1753, our friend John Churchman 
visited them, and remarks in his journal, that 
he hada meeting “ also at Cardiff with a seek- 
ing people, who had separated themselves from 
the public worship, and met together in si- 
portunity was an instructive 
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revious to the visit of John 
Churchman, Catharine Payton was exercised 
on account of these people, and notes in her 
memoirs, “I was also concerned to write a 
few lines to a people at Cardiff, in Wales, 
who had in part relinquished their former pro- 
fessions of religion, and sat together in silence, 
but were in an unsettled state.” 
to which she alludes, was no doubt peculiarly 
applicable to those to whom it was addressed ; 
but the wholesome truths it contains, remain as 
fresh after the lapse of nearly ninety years, as 
they were when she was concerned to pen them. 
The Epistle is as follows :— 


“ To the few who have been convinced of the 
rectitude of waiting upon the Lord in si- 
lence, and accustomed to meet for that good 
end in Cardiff. 


“ Friends—In the love of my Heavenly 
Father, joined with a sense of duty, am I 
ged thus to salute you; desiring 
steadfastness in the unchangeable truth; that 
being grounded in right faith, you may not be 
carried away with every wind of doctrine, but 
in stability of mind, may be able to distinguish 
betwixt what proceeds from the fountain of 
wisdom, and what is mixed with human policy, 
and the traditions of men; which tend to alien- 
ate the mind from the simplicity of gospel wor- 
ship, and fix it in outward performances, 
amusing it with bodily exercises, which profit 
but little. By this means, many times, that 
tender spiritual sensation, with which the soul 
in the infancy of religion is blessed, in measure 
is lost, and the understanding clouded ; the mind 
being either plunged in a labyrinth of thought, 





(Continued from p. 135.) 


Humphrey Norton commences his review 
of the Plymouth law, with quoting that portion 
where it states that the Quaker doctrines and 
practices tend to the subversion of the Chris- 
tian religion, church order, and peace of the 
He, in substance, informs his 
readers that the religion of those called Quakers 
is founded on the revelation of Christ Jesus, 
even upon that on which the true church, ac- 
cording to the testimony of our blessed Lord 
himself, was to be built, against which, his 
immutable promise is, the gates of hell shall 
never be able to prevail. Thus premising that 
the Quaker religion, church and order, were all 
settled and established upon this rock, and free 
from the spirit of persecution, the stain of 
blood, the venality of oaths, he beseeches the 
reader to let the witness of God in them judge 
what kind of religion, church order and govern- 
ment that of the Quakers could be subversive 
In his remarks on that part of the law 
where the Quakers are ranked with the Ranters, 
he implies, that those whose religion calls for 
perfecting holiness in the fear of the Lord, and 
demands freedom from sin and corruption even 
in this life, cannot be so much in affinity with 
the Ranters, either in principle or in practice, 
as those who plead for the necessity of con- 
tinuing in wickedness, and believe it to be 
impossible to be wholly delivered therefrom. 
He then returns the implied charge of unity 
with the Ranters upon the heads of the framers 
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of the law. He appeals to Cromwell and his 


council, whether the provisions of this law, or 


those of the instrument uf government granted 
to the colony by England which this enactment 
violated, were of the most power and effect. 
He next states, that the only individuals against 
whom that part of the law relative to taking 
the ‘‘ oath of fidelity” to the government was 
aimed, were Ralph Allin and his six brothers 
and sisters. ‘Their father, who it seems was 
an anabaptist, and was not easy to swear, had 
long dwelt among them, and laid down his 
head in peace. 
them, resided in the same neighbourhood for 
more than twenty years, and had always been 
of good report, and bore a fair character among 
their fellow-men. Yet now, because Ralph 
had been convinced of a more spiritual wor- 
ship and religion, and could no longer bow to 
their idol of uniformity they sought to ruin, 
and banish him and his large family from 
among them. In his concluding remarks on 
their S cartaiestion: ‘** not to suffer a foreigner 
to have a rest in their borders, neither place in 
house, court, nor country, without the consent 
of such as in their act is mentioned,” he 
says, ‘* The whole world lying in wickedness, 
the devil being god and guide therein, the 
rulers are bent that the ends thereof shall never 
be redeemed to become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of his Christ.” 


About the beginning of the second month of 


this year, (1658,) Sarah Gibbons and Dorothy 
Waugh left Rhode Island * to visit the seed at 
Salem.’”’ It was a wilderness journey of more 
than sixty miles, and was performed on foot. 
Although it was so late in the season, the se- 
cond month then being equivalent to the fourth 
month under the present style, it was very 
cold, and they travelled through a great tem- 
pest of snow. Beside this, they were obliged 


to lodge without shelter in the woods. One of 


their friends who has narrated the difficulties 
which beset them, adds, ‘‘ Cheerfully they 
passed through to accomplish the will and 
work of God, who, for their reward, brought 
them, beyond expectation, to their appointed 
place, where gladly their message was re- 
ceived.” 
the second month. After labouring in the love 
and fellowship of the gospel among their friends 
in that vicinity, they believed that it would be 
right for them to go to Boston on Fifth day, 
the 29th, and attend the weekly lecture, always 
on that day delivered at the place of worship. 
They accordingly went and sat down quietly 
among the people assembled, and whilst the 
eyes of many were fastened upon them, they 
were inwardly grievi 
pride and high mind 


Boston before, their persons were known, and 
whilst they in patience bore the exercise 
which was laid upon them, the sergeants and 
officers gathered round them, expecting their 
prey, hen John Norton had concluded his 
lecture, Sarah Gibbons arose, and said, * the 
burden of the word of the Lord to the in- 
habitants of Boston. Because of your pride 
and oppression the land mourns.”’ Sarah was 
then pulled down by the sergeant, and Dorothy 
Waugh added, « Fear God, and give glory to 
his name.” They were both immediately 


The children had, most of 
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taken to prison, a large number of the congre- 
gation following them thither. ‘They were 
now shut up in a close room, and not being 
free to eut the bread of the persecutors, they 
desired the jailer to sell them provisions, they 
having money to purchase what they might 
need. This he however refused, telling them, 
that if they would not eat the prison food they 
should famish. After saying this, he went and 
brought prison work, and prison provisions, 
which he laid before them. After seeking in 
inward retirement for the will of their Heaven- 
ly Father, they believed that they received an 
intimation from him, not to meddle with 
either. ‘The jailer threatened, and told them 
that they should leave their eareasses behind 
them. Yet the Lord preserved them; and he 
who had thus spoken in the will, and accord- 
ing to the wisdom of man, was found a liar. 
Except what they may have eaten before en- 


tering Boston, they had partaken of no food 
on Fifth, Sixth, or Seventh day, at the time 


when they were called before the governor and 
magistrates. This was the first day of the 
third month. 

In order to intimidate and ensnare them, the 
prisoners were examined apart, and Sarah Gib- 
bons has preserved notes of what passed be- 
tween herself and her inquisitors. 

Endicot. Have you been in these parts 
before ? 

Sarah Gibbons. It is already known whether 
I have been, yea or nay. 

Endicot. How long have you been in our 
colony ? 

S. G. It is in my breast how long, but itis 
like I shall not tell thee. 

Endicot. I will make you before I have 
done. 

Sarah then asked him why he sought to 
ensnare her, and the Friends who had enter- 
tained her, and gave him to understand, that 
she knew his inquiries were made that he 
might take away their goods through the law, 
which had been made against those who should 
harbour any Quakers. 

Endicot then asked her, do you own Christ, 


yea or nay? 


S.G. Yea. 
Endicot. Do you own him with a humane 


body, sitting at the right hand of God in 


heaven? 

S. G. We own no other Christ than he 
that sits in heaven, at the right hand of the 
Father. 

Then Deputy Governor Bellingham inter- 

sed 


w pollieghens. Is there a God? 

8S. G. Yea, there is a God who is right- 
eous, true and just in judgment, who will ren- 
er vengeance on all the workers of iniquity; 
and your actions are recorded before him as 
with a pen of iron, and with the point of a 
diamond, for the cry of the oppressed has 
entered into the ears of the Sar God of Sa- 
baoth. 

Bellingham. You are a witch, and speak 
you know not what. 

S. G. I have so learned Christ, as to pass 
through good and evil report. 

Bellingham. Are you the light you so often 
speak of? 

8S. G. I bear witness of Christ, the light, 
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who lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world. 

Bellingham laboured hard to get her to say 
something, from which he might have room to 
assert that she had acknowledged herself to be 
the Light. But this all his subtilty and contri- 
vance could not effect, for such a blasphemous 
thought could have no place in the minds of 
those with whom Christ was all in all, the 
canabeonen, the purifier, the Saviour of his 

ple. 

Endicot. Why do you come to disturb us 
in the face of both town and country ? 

8S. G. Did we come to disturb? or did not 
you make the disturbance in searching and 
rifling houses six days before we came? Did 
not fear surprise the hypocrites? If you were 
the elect, and elected, and we deceivers, it is 
impossible that the elect should be deceived. 
You should have let us been tried the other 
day in your meeting before the town and 
country, that the deceivers might have been 
made manifest and truth cleared to the simple. 

Endicot. 1 did not send for you to dispute 
with you. How came you by your learning 
—by revelation? 

S.G. Not by the will of man. Is it jus- 
tice or equity that we should be kept, and not 
suffered to have food for our money? This is 
the third day we have been thus kept, and have 
not eaten one morsel of bread. You may all 
see that God is with us. That we came well 
to this town, several hundreds ean witness, 
and if we perish, our blood will fall heavy 
upon you which are the cause of it. 

Endicot. It matters not; but if you will 
work you shall want for nothing. 

S. G. Thou hast taken me from the work 
that the Lord called me to. 

Endicot. The Lord’s work!—the devil’s 
work. 

Having sentenced them to be severely 
whipped, the governor then called to the jailer 
to take them away. They were then re-com- 
mitted to prison, and placed in the small close 
room in which they had been previously con- 
fined. Here they remained without food, and 
on Second day they were brought out to suffer 
the punishment ordered by the court. They 
each received ten strokes with a three corded 
whip. The knots at the extremity of each 
lash, eruelly tore the flesh, yet were they en- 
abled, when all was over, to return praises and 
thanksgiving unto God for his sustaining pre- 
sence. They had now suffered according to 
their sentence, but the jailer would not let them 

0, because they refused to pay him his prison 
ees. ‘They were again remanded to their 
room, where they remained without nourish- 
ment until the ensuing Fifth day, when Robert 
Westcott, of Warwick, Rhode Island, obtained 
their deliverance. They had been the most of 
eight days without food, and yet, through the 
assistance of a power superior to all the neces- 
sities of nature, they had been strengthened, 
and supported in body and in mind. 

About the time that Sarah Gibbons and 
Dorothy Waugh were released, Horred Gardi- 
ner, an inhabitant of Newport, and the mother 
of many children, believed that it was right 
for her to go to Weymouth, a town in the 
limits of Boston patent, and there bear a testi- 
mony for the truth. Having a young infant, 
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and expecting to travel’on foot, she took a girl, in the second century, discourse over their | true entrance ; this is the key that opens unto 
named Mary Stanton, with her, to assist her distaffs on divine subjects. Indeed, when | life eternal; he that can receive it let him. It 
in carrying the child. The difficulties of such’ religion was woven into the civil government, | is not by soaring aloft into high imaginations 
a coe would have discouraged any, but one and flourished un:ler the protection of the em-| and forms of ae but by coming down to 
whose faith was strong in God. Horred perors, men’s thoughts and discourses were, | this low thing.—J. Penington’s Works, p. 36. 
reached Weymouth in safety, and we are in-|as they now are, full of secular affairs; but in 
formed that she found an opportunity to relieve the three first centuries of Christianity, men 
her mind—and that the message she was called who embraced this religion, had given up all 
to deliver was generally well received, for *‘ the their interests in this world, and lived in a 
witness in the people answered to her words.” perpetual preparation for the next, as not know- 
Some of the baser sort, however, caused her ing, how soon they might be called to it: so 
to be arrested the next day, and conveyed to that they had little else to talk of but the life 
Boston. This was on the 13th of the third and doctrines of that divine person, which was 
month. Endicot made use of very abusive their hope, their encouragement, and their 
and unsavoury language to her when she was glory. 
brought before him, and committed her toe pri- | ‘* We must further observe, that there was 
son with her attendant, where they each re- not only in these times this religious conversa- 
ceived, on entering, a severe whipping of ten tion among probate Christians, but a constant 
stripes each from the three corded and three correspondence between the churches that were 
knotted whip. Her poor babe was at Hor-/ established by the apostles or their successors, 
red’s breast during the execution, protected by in the several parts of the world. If any new 
the arms of a mother’s love, and all uncon-|doctrine was started, or any fact reported of 
scious of the agony which that mother was|our Saviour, a strict inquiry was made among 
enduring. When the infliction was over, she \the churches, especially those planted by the 
felt it to be her place to kneel down and breathe | apostles themselves, whether they had received 
forth the petition, that her persecutors might| any such doctrine or account of our Saviour, 
be forgiven of her Father in Heaven, for they|from the mouths of the apostles, or the tradi- 
knew not what they did. Struck with the/tion of those Christians who had preceded the 
meek and forgiving spirit displayed by the pri-| present members of the churches which were 
soner, a woman, who stood by, was much/thus consulted. By this means, when any 
moved, and gave “ glory to the Lord,” sa ing novelty was published, it was immediately de- 
“« Surely if she has not the Spirit of the Lord, | tected and censured.” 
she could not do this thing.” ‘The sufferers 
were after this detained in prison fourteen days, 
during whi none of their friends were 
allowed to visit them. In commenting on this 
case, one of our early Friends, in substance, 
says, such occurrences marked plainly the 
difference between the faith of those called 
Quakers, and that of their persecutors. Each 
faith manifested itself by its fruit. The one 
was exemplified through travails, trials, pa- 
tience and sufferings, the other through wrath, 
malice, cruel mockings, reviling language, 
scourgings and imprisonments. He thus con- 
cludes, *“* Whither of these faiths stands in 
God, seeing there is but one Lord and one 
faith unto salvation, we leave it unto that of 
God in all people to judge. . E. 
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THE OLD MAN’S FUNERAL. 
Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.” 


I saw an aged man upon his bier : 
His hair was thin and white, and on his brow 
A record of the cares of many a year ;— 
Cares that were ended and forgotten now. 
And there was sadness round, and faces bow’'d, 
And women’s tears fell fast, and children wept aloud. 


ba 2 a another hoary —_ and said, 
n faltering accents to that weeping train,— 
“Why mourn ye that our aged friend is dead? 
Ye are not sad to see the gather'’d grain, 
Nor when their yellow fruits the orchards cast, 
Nor when the yellow woods shake down the ripen’d 
mast. 


“ Ye sigh not when the sun, his course fulfill’d,— 
His glorious course, rejoicing earth and sky,— 

In the soft evening, when the winds are still’d, 
Sinks where the islands-of refreshment lie, 

And leaves the smile of his departure, spread 

O’er a warm-colour’d heaven and ruddy mountain 


“Why weep ye then for him, who, having secn 
The bound of man’s appointed years, at last, 
Life’s blessings all enjoy’d, life’s labours done, 
Serenely to his final rest has pass’d ? 
While the soft memory of virtues yet 
Lingers, like twilight’s hues, when the bright sun is 
set. 

















“ His youth was amiable; his riper age 
Mark’d with some acts of goodness every day ; 
And, watch’d by eyes that lov’d him, calm and sage 
Faded his late-declining years away. 
Cheerful he gave his being up, and went 
To share the holy rest that waits a life well spent. 
“ That life was happy; every day, he gave 
Thanks for the fair colnunen that een his ; 
For a sick fancy made him not her slave, 
To mock him with her phantom miseries. 
No chronic tortures rack’d his aged limb, 
For luxury and sloth had nourish’d none for him. 


“ And I am glad that he has liv'd so long, 
And glad that he has gone to his reward ; 
Nor deem that kindly nature did him wrong, 
Seftly to disengage the vital cord." 
When his weak hand grew palsied, and his eye 
Dim with the mists of age, it was his time to die.” 


meme 
CATHOLIC STATISTICS, 


The Catholic Almanack contains some sta- 
tisties respecting the Catholics in the United 
States. It appears that the Catholic popula- 
tion in the United States is 1,300,000. The 
number of clergymen, 545, of which 436 are 
in the ministry, and 100 otherwise employed. 
The number of churches and chapels is 512; 
churches building, 27; other stations, 394. 
There are 17 ecclesiastical institutions, with 
144 clerical students. The female religious in- 
stitutions number 31, and the female academies, 
49. ‘There are in the female academies, 2,782 
pupils. The literary institutions for young 
men number 24, and the young men in them, 
1,593. The number of Catholic bishops in 
the United Statesis 47. During 1840, the ac- 
cessions to the priestly office have been 85.— 
Mercantile Journal. 
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Communicated for ‘‘ The Friend.” 
AN EXTRACT. 


The first proper step in religion is to know 
how to meet with God’s Spirit. There is no 
progress, no true progress to be made in the 
true religion, till a man comes into the co- 
venant: and there is no coming into the 
covenant, but by the Spirit: therefore, the first 
thing that is absolutely necessary to be known 
in religion, is the Spirit, his writings, or at 
least his motions and stirrings in the heart. Kt 
may further be evidenced thus: all things in 
religion, acceptable to God, flow from the Spi- 
rit: all knowledge is to come from him; for 
he alone hath revealed, and can reveal truth, 
and is appointed by Christ to lead into all 
s , |trath. All worship is to be offered up in him; 

Bor’ ithe Friend” \they that worship the Father, must worship 
THE EARLY CHRISTIANS. him in the Spirit and in the truth; for the 

I am induced to offer the following extracts| Father seeketh such to worship him ; but re- 
from the pen of a distinguished writer for in-|jecteth all other worshippers and worship, how 
sertion in ‘‘ The Friend,” should the editor| glorious soever their worship may seem to 
think them adapted to its pages. Benefit may |them ; particularly praying, is always to be in 
arise to many of us, by comparing our own|the og (Ephes. vi. 18. Jude xx.) so sing- 
conduct with the fruits of Christianity as ex-|ing, &c. Yea, the whole life and conversation 
emplified in its early professors. It still|is to be in the Spirit. (Gal. v. 25.) The mor- 
rémains a truth, that * out of the abundance of/|tifying of all corruption is to be done by the 
the heart the mouth speaketh’’"—and it cannot| Spirit. If ye, through the Spirit, mortify the 
be that the things of time and sense will be the|deeds of the body, ye shall live. (Romans 
over engrossing themes with us, if ‘ our con-| viii. 13.) Indeed, a Christian is nothing, and 
versation is in heaven.” can do nothing, without the power and pre- 

‘«‘ The Christians who carried their religion | sence of the Spirit of God in him. So then, 
through so many general and particular perse-|if oe in religion can be done (with aecept- 
cutions, were incessantly comforting and sup-|ance to God) without the Spirit, then the Spi- 

rting one another, with the example and |rit is the first a to be looked after by him, 

istory of our Saviour and his apostles. It) who would be truly and well groundedly reli- 
was the subject not only of their solemn assem- 
blies, but of their private visits and conversa- 
tions. Our Virgins, says Tetian, who lived 


gious. 
The first way of meeting with the Spirit of 
God, is as a convincer of sin. Here is the 
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